Parliament and the Judiciary
those who choose the judges that a great teacher of law,
Dicey, Pollock, or Kenney, would be a natural occupant
of the Bench; nor have the teachers of law in British
universities (perhaps because of this) the consideration
which attaches to their colleagues in Harvard or Paris or
pre-Hitler Berlin. It is worth noting that both legal
philosophy and the study of legal administration in this
country are at least a generation behind their condition in
the United States or in France. Our legal profession is
not learned in the sense that it is interested in the exami-
nation of foundations. There has been no significant
development in English jurisprudence since Austin*
There has been no attempt to organize research into the
working of legal institutions comparable to efforts
abroad.1 The legal profession itself has displayed no
interest in developing law comparable to that of the
medical profession in developing medical science or the
engineering profession in developing engineering; his-
torically, it has been the least social-minded of all the
professions,
(3) The third reason, I believe, for this attitude is
more general in nature. The attitude of the Courts has
reflected the general atmosphere in which British society
has functioned this past hundred years. The Napoleonic
wars and the Industrial Revolution compelled a thorough-
going revision about the time of Bentham which syn-
chronized with the full capture of the State-power by the
middle class. Since then there has not been any vital
challenge to the system for the simple reason that it was
for so long successful in its general results as to appear to
be final in at least its major outlines to the main interests
1 Lord Maugham, L.C., has, however, act up a committee to consider the
ovation of in Institute of Advanced Legal Studies. CF. the Annual Report of
the Society of Public Teacher* of Law in their Journal for 1936, p. 58.
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